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[HE most striking peculiarity of the Soviet regime, established in 

Russia more than thirty years ago, is its claim to be the instrument 
of a necessary historical and social development.* It regards itself as 
the accelerator of the evolution of mankind towards socialism and 
communism. The details of this evolution are unknown — but its 
general direction is known to the party, the Bolshevist-Communist 
party of Lenin and of his successor, Stalin. Therefore, the doctrine 
determining Soviet policies is not only a theory, but the basis for a 
practice carried out by an organization. This organization, the party, 
determines which steps are right and correspond to the demands of the 
situation. For the socialistic-communist aim will not be accomplished 
at once and easily; it will be realized by difficult and complicated 
struggles whose realization requires incessant maneuvering, constant 
observation of existing power conditions, and careful consideration of 
the degree of maturity reached in the advance towards the goal. 


The party is regarded as the infallible guide of practical politics 
because all its actions are based upon the sole right and true doctrine, 
because they alone correspond to the tenets of dialectical materialism. 
This basic attitude explains two fundamental features of the Soviet 
regime: its claim to determine the whole of life, to regulate by its 
totalitarian policies all realms of life. Soviet politics embrace every- 
thing; they do not know anything which is un- or non-political. The 
Soviet leaders are concerned with music and botany, with history 
and philosophy. For everything and every field of thought and ac- 
tion is a part of the necessary development of society. They know 
what is useful for the necessary and at the same time good and just 
aim, the classless society of communism in which all violence will 
disappear; therefore in this society the state — which is, according to 
Engels and Lenin, the instrument of violence in the service of one 
class — will wither away. But before the ultimate aim is reached a 


* Based on a paper on February 7, 1950 at a symposium on “Soviet Union: Back- 
ground, Ideology, Reality,” organized by the Committee on International Relations of the 
University of Notre Dame. All papers of the symposium will be published in expanded 
form and with bibliographical additions, as a book—THe Epirors. 
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long transition period will require the use of violence in the right 
direction, that is, in order to destroy all capitalist influences, educate 
and eradicate elements which have become traitors to the right cause 
or which simply cannot adapt themselves to the new society rising 
with much pain and with much difficulty. In the name of a future 
society without violence the most ruthless use of violence in the 
present is justified by the Soviet doctrine. 


According to its self-interpretation, the Soviet regime is the regime 
which determines the development in the transition period between capi- 
talism and communism. According to the official doctrine socialism 
has been realized in the Soviet Union, for the classes have disap- 
peared, because private ownership of the means of production has 
been abolished. But though the Soviet Union claims to be on the 
way to communism where inequality of rewards, continuing under 
socialism, will be replaced by rewards to everyone according to his 
needs, use of force and violence remain necessary. For the Soviet 
Union is surrounded by capitalist societies and powers, and inside her 
frontiers the capitalistic remnants have not yet disappeared. The capi- 
talists outside succeed constantly in winning for their negative pur- 
poses allies and helpers. This interpretation, stressed by Stalin, per- 
mits the justification of an all-embracing totalitarian state. Such a 
state is necessary to defend socialism in the period of transition. And 
this socialist state must fight constantly against its capitalist surround- 
ing in order to maintain socialism and help realize communism. Thus 
the totalitarian state, the USSR, as the necessary basis for a universal 
development in the direction of socialism and communism, becomes 
more and more important for the world revolution. The Soviet regime 
established in Russia endures, whereas communist regimes outside 
Russia were established either by more or less direct Russian help and 
pressure, or, as in China, by imitating Russian methods and by ac- 
cepting Soviet leadership. This fact proves how impossible it is to 
distinguish between advances of the world revolution and the increase 
of the power of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union has become — 
contrary to the original expectations of even Lenin himself — the 
basis and leading guide of the world revolution. What is useful for 
the Soviet Union is useful for the world revolution. Any expansion 
of the power and the influence of the USSR serves the cause of 
wotld revolution, destined to establish classless communist society 
everywhere. Loyalty to the USSR and to its leader, Stalin, is, there- 
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fore, the first and supreme obligation of all communists and com- 
munist sympathizers in the whole world. 

The doctrinaire foundation of the Soviet regime shows that it is 
a regime of its own kind, that it cannot be regarded as an opportunist 
regime concerned with distribution of jobs, and with policies useful to 
some groups and antagonistic to other groups which, after a period 
of being in opposition, will in turn themselves come to power. The 
Soviet regime is the expression of a religion, of a political-social 
pseudo-religion which regards the realization of a this-worldly society 
to be reached by the abolition of private ownership of means of pro- 
duction as the aim of society as well as of all individuals who are use- 
ful members of mankind. This pseudo-religion or, more. specifically, 
anti-religion claims to know the social group which is destined to 
bring about the realization of the aim. This group is the proletariat. 
But the proletariat does not have a will of its own. The proletariat 
is identified with the party, and the party is identified with the power 
system successfully established by it, the Soviet Union. The fact 
that the Soviet regime is driven by a this-worldly, secularized religion 
explains its ruthlessness and its use of all means for the maintenance 
and increase of its power. For the Soviet regime believes itself to be 
always right, all other regimes to be always wrong. The Soviet lead- 
ers alone know where mankind is going, they alone are for the victory 
of truth, justice, humanity. This belief in its own infallibility and 
righteousness is combined with an extraordinary flexibility — for the 
aim will be accomplished only after the conditions have matured, 
after the right moment has arrived. Until that time it is necessary to 
maneuver, to adapt all policies to existing conditions, to advance only 
when power-conditions make a victory likely. 

The doctrinaire, pseudo-religious basis of the Soviet regime per- 
mits not only the pretension of a unity of practice and theory, and 
the application of ruthless terror, but also constant changes in policies 
and institutions. The combination of doctrinaire unity and flexibility 
by the Soviet regime have brought about many misunderstandings 
of its nature and development. On the one hand, changes appeared 
as expressing an essential transformation whereas they were in reality 
only tactical maneuvers; the Stalin Constitution of 1936 was, for 
example, misinterpreted as the beginning of democratization, whereas 
in reality it covered only the definite stabilization of Stalin’s party 
rule. On the other hand, the continuity of Soviet politics was over- 
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looked — it has often been held, for instance, that there is an essential 
difference between Lenin and Stalin. It is asserted that only under 
Stalin have the tyrannical totalitarian features of the Soviet regime 
been definitely established; whereas under Lenin the dictatorship of 
the party had only a provisional, transitory character; this dictator- 
ship was perhaps only forced upon the Soviet leaders by the backward- 
ness of Russia, by interventions from the outside, etc. It is the pur- 
pose of this essay to present a sketch of Soviet policies which will at 
the same time show their basic unity and the changes through which 
they went, corresponding to their character as a combination of uto- 
pian beliefs in a necessary social, historical development, and of 
realistic, cynical power politics. 

The Soviet regime was founded in October-November 1917, A 
decisive role was played by the fact that Lenin had succeeded in 
establishing a comparatively well-disciplined party which could exploit 
the rising anarchy in Russia after the downfall of the Tsarist system, 
and was willing to take power in its own hands, without using allies 
and entering into a coalition with other groups. The propaganda 
with which the rise of the party to power was accompanied was 
adapted to the elementary wishes of the Russian masses. They longed 
for the end of the war and for a new distribution of land; they re- 
volted against discipline in factories and military organizations. But 
they did not realize the purposes to which the Bolsheviks would put 
their power. What was even more astonishing than the bolshevist 
rise to power, was the skill with which Lenin and his followers could 
maintain it. This was due first to the character of their adversaries 
who were disunited, and who appeared to represent social conditions 
unacceptable to the masses, particularly to the peasants; it was due, 
secondly, to a systematic and ruthless use of terror. In the first years 
of its existence the Soviet regime succeeded also in gaining much 
sympathy outside Russia; it built up with the help of foreign friends 
the Soviet myth, that is, it appeared as a realization of socialism and 
as a realization of progressive reforms and measures, as a vast humani- 
tarian, educational, and social experiment. 

The retreat after the civil war period (1921) — which had ended 
with the victory of the Reds — was interpreted by many observers as 
the beginning of a gradual abandonment of the terroristic aspects 
of the Soviet regime. But they overlooked the fact that the one-party 
rule was its essential feature and that even during temporary retreats 
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the party maintained its dominating position. The party could again 
start its march to establish and organize definitely and systematically 
its totalitarian control and power, after the danger of being swept 
away by the masses (before its rule was firmly established) had dis- 
appeared. The importance of Stalin who, after dramatic fights inside 
the party, became Lenin’s successor, consists in his successful imposi- 
tion and completion of totalitarian rule by a streamlined party ma- 
chine which defeated the individualist Trotzky. Under him the five- 
year plans were established, the independence of the peasant masses 
was wiped out by enforced collectivization. The terror instruments 
were perfected — the system of forced labor not only inspired fear but 
was also used for economic purposes though from a purely economic 
point of view forced labor could not be justified. 


All basic elements of his policies were taken over by Stalin from 
Lenin. They consist in the claim that the party is always right, that 
it cannot tolerate any opposition, and that it must control the whole 
of life. Lenin himself had claimed even before he assumed power, 
before World War I, that there could be only one philosophy — that 
taught by him, regarded by him as the sole true interpretation of the 
absolute truth, embodied in Marxism. What distinguishes Stalin’s 
policies from those of Lenin is the fact that he started, after some 
hesitation, to apply inside the party the terror policies which Lenin 
applied mercilessly against everyone outside the party. Lenin could 
not do this, for he had not the necessary power. He knew that he 
would have destroyed his own regime if he had used terroristic means 
against his party opponents in 1918; and after his successes — as the 
man who had not only founded the party, but had brought it to 
power —he did not need to use force to impose his will upon the 
party. He enjoyed an almost undisputed authority inside the party 
as a super-arbiter. Stalin had an infinitely stronger organizational 
machinery at his disposal and he had to impose his authority by all 
means, including terror—for he was originally only one of many 
union-leaders. The purges, once they proved successful, became a kind 
of Machiavellian technique to prevent the formation of stable groups 
inside the party leadership which could threaten his dominant role, 
and to find scapegoats for failures and unpopular policies. It may be 
added that under Stalin, the type of emigré-intellectuals which played 
a great role under Lenin was more and more replaced by party 
workers and organizers for whom discussions were of no interest; for 
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whom the exercise and manipulation of power mattered exclusively; 
and who accepted the basic Marxian doctrines in the form of over- 
simplifying slogans without any questioning. But Lenin himself had 
regarded the party as a kind of educational institution in which men 
would be trained by experience and practice to exercise functions of 
rule and administration, without being influenced by old bourgeois 
traditions and hesitations. And he had used Stalin as his disciple 
and organizer even before World War I. 

The result of the internal policies of the Soviet regime can be 
characterized as the successful establishment of totalitarian party 
tule which, due to its long duration and the systematic use of terror 
and a skillful alternation between apparent concessions (retreats) and 
advances, has brought under its domination and manipulation all 
realms of life. The toleration of the Orthodox Church organization 
is a particularly striking illustration of the methods and controls used. 
The regime realized that religion could not soon be wiped out. There- 
fore, the Soviet leaders, after frontal attacks against religion had 
failed, accepted an attitude which makes the Orthodox Church a kind 
of political propaganda department of the regime. The Soviet leaders 
hope, of course, that in the long run the needs for the purely spiritual 
realm left to the Church will disappear, that the younger generations 
of the future, under the influence of their public life and education, 
will not go to any church services and will forget the Church com- 
pletely. 

The war years saw an apparent return to a traditional Russian 
patriotism. But this return was counterbalanced by a tightening of 
party control over cultural life after the war. The patriotic demands 
of the masses were now to be fulfilled by Soviet nationalism which 
identifies the achievements of the Soviet Union with achievements of 
progressive mankind, and praises the Russian people for its role in the 
rise of socialism and fights against a cosmopolitanism regarded as 
hostile to the Soviet Union. 

What is maintained is the concentration of the control of all eco- 
nomic and social activities in the hands of the party which manipulates 
all organs of the state as well as of society, and determines the distri- 
bution of jobs as well as elections and all propaganda. It must be 
noted that propaganda means not only political propaganda but use of 
everything that may influence public life and may contribute to the 
formation of public opinion. 
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What has changed is the belief in a quick end of the transition 
period. The necessity of the use of the state as a means of power and 
force is emphasized. Therefore, everything that makes the state strong 
is favored. This means that anarchistic tendencies, which in the first 
period were encouraged in order to destroy the institutions of the old 
regime and society and to gain the sympathies of the so-called pro- 
gressive and advanced circles, have been suppressed. The USSR is 
the country now opposing all modernistic tendencies in art and litera- 
ture. The USSR has also ended a policy which favored divorce: 
stable family relations are favored because they help to concentrate 
interest on public duties and activities. 

Emphasis on the necessities of the transition period has brought 
about emphasis on the requirements of power and technical achieve- 
ments. Humanitarian demands are relegated to the future. The 
present is occupied with the necessity of building up strong industries 
for military purposes. The needs of the consumer are of secondary 
character. Discipline everywhere is emphasized. But these tendencies 
were to be observed from the very outset of the regime. Early in 1918 
Lenin delivered speeches demanding discipline, the speeding up of 
work, etc. These tendencies correspond to the character of the 
Bolshevik party which always regarded questions of power as decisive. 
Accordingly, the party subordinated to them all moral-humanitarian 
considerations. 

The development of foreign policy seems to be more complicated 
than that of internal affairs. At first glance one could assert that a 
radical change has taken place. Originally the regime interpreted 
itself as the auxiliary of a world revolution. Perhaps other more ad- 
vanced countries would take over the leadership and put Russia in a 
secondary place. But the world revolution did not come; therefore 
emphasis was put on organizing the totalitarian regime in Russia itself 
and in strengthening Russian economic and military power. The 
Soviet leaders also tried to avoid dangerous conflicts which would 
threaten the existence of the USSR. A part of: this cautious policy 
was the shift from cooperation with Germany after the treaty of 
Rapallo (1922) to a cooperation with the Western powers and the 
League after 1934 in order to have allies against Hitler, and in 1939 
back to cooperation with Nazi Germany in order to remain neutral 
and so be a strong power after the war which —as the Soviet lead- 
ers manifestly believed — would end in the mutual exhaustion of the 
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belligerent capitalist states. This policy was first accompanied by the 
recovery of territories lost after the first World War — many of them 
could not have been regained earlier: the independence of the 
Baltic States, for instance, had to be recognized — and by experiments 
with revolutionary activity and propaganda through the Third In- 
ternational. This general staff of the world revolution established in 
1919 in Moscow came more and more under the control of the Soviet 
party leadership, as the futility of Trotzky’s and Soloviev’s attempt 
to use it against Stalin proved. The USSR changed more and more 
from an auxiliary of world revolution to the leadership and supreme 
authority of world revolution. After 1939 Soviet foreign policy 
started to calculate on the fluidity of world politics. Territorial 
acquisitions not attempted since 1922 began again with the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov treaty (1939). And this policy continued after World 
War II, using a combination of the exploitation of revolutionary 
situations by Moscow-controlled communist parties and sympathizers 
with military pressure by the Soviet armies and sometimes mass move- 
ments directed against colonial and feudal rule as in Asia. Soviet 
policies would exploit nationalistic movements in the Far East, from 
China to Indonesia, and resentment against American influence in 
Latin America and Europe. 


During World War II the Third International was dissolved and 
subsequently world communism has been directly led by the Soviet 
party —the Cominform is simply a transmission belt for orders and 
less important even than the Third International during its last period. 
Communist party members and sympathizers are used, in accordance 
with the principles of the Third International, as spies and agents 
in the service of the USSR. 

Soviet expansionism and world revolution have merged together. 
The Soviet leaders believe that the world situation permits and favors 
attempts to carry out expansionist policies, whereas from 1922 to 
1939 they concentrated first upon strengthening and perfecting their 
internal totalitarian system. Up to now they have tried to avoid 
open war, though they do try to keep the world in crisis and insecurity 
and to exploit any possibility for advancement. They hope to produce 
internal disintegration in the camp of their opponents. A\ll these 
changes and varieties of policy correspond to the basic features of the 
Soviet regime from the beginning. As in internal policies the fact 
that requirements of a transition period and consideration of power 
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politics have come to the fore is not decisive. This means only a 
shift in emphasis. The world revolution appears today as a feature 
of Soviet expansionism. The Soviet regime is too powerful now to 
regard itself modestly as a kind of first signal for world revolutionary 
developments. Today it looks upon itself as the leader of progressive 
mankind, working to realize the communist society. 

The development from Lenin to Stalin illustrates most impressively 
the effects and consequences of a political religion which ascribes to 
one group, the party, knowledge of the aim of history and society, 
and believes that this aim can be realized by economic-political meas- 
ures and reorganizations. The promise to realize freedom and justice 
is relegated to a distant future. The present is dominated by the use 
of ruthless means, by the totalitarian state, the instrument of the 
party, which itself becomes a tool in the hands of the omniscient 
leader. Cynical manipulation and the ruthless use of naked power 
become characteristic of all politics. This explains why methods of 
normal diplomacy and negotiations, as long as the USSR believes 
that she can expand successfully, will not help in relations with the 
USSR. The USSR must be first convinced that her power is limited 
and inferior: that is much more difficult than it was in the twenties 
and thirties when the USSR was not yet one of the two world powers. 
The existence of the USSR threatens the whole world with a catas- 
trophe. Any weakening of vigilance and of endeavors to build up 
and maintain superior power in comparison with that of the USSR 
must have the most fatal consequences: either enslavement under 
totalitarian rule or a new, open world war. 

The USSR must be regarded as involuntarily sharpening social 
consciences and demanding religious-moral self-examination. For its 
political religion contains many elements characteristic of modern 
secularistic society: belief in the decisive importance of technical prog- 
ress, the assumption that economic organizations and psychological 
manipulations are almighty, the concentration upon work and activity 
in this world. The Soviet experiment has exercised an influence 
transcending the power of the USSR. It has brought about the rise 
of other political religions, using nationalistic racial myths instead of 
the myth of a necessary economically-determined development. The 
rise of the USSR has appeared as a promise of liberation and socia) 
justice to the working masses and to peoples tired of colonial and 
traditional exploitation. The decisive danger of the USSR is not 
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constituted by the USSR itself, but by the shortcomings and weak- 
nesses of her adversaries. From the beginning the Soviet regime 
counted not only upon division among its opponents, but also upon 
their greed and short-sightedness — weaknesses which would prevent 
them from recognizing the Soviet regime as the bearer of a political 
religion. Opponents would regard the regime simply as one soon 
to become normal, as one with which they can do business without 
vigilance and without realization of the necessity of turning away 
from an attitude of pure secularism, pragmatism, and organized ac- 
tivism. The USSR has become a means of testing not only the 
political-military, but also the spiritual-moral strength of its oppo- 
nents. Power politics directed against Soviet expansionism ate today 
unavoidable and necessary, but alone they are not sufficient. The 
communist caricature of belief, the communist pseudo-religion based 
upon a distorted image of man, must be overcome by a living belief 
in a true image of man, which sees economics, politics, and their or- 
ganizations not as ends in themselves, but as means of maintaining 
a right order. This order must realize the decisive importance of all 
that is beyond utility and activity in this world. Bolshevism and 
communism can only be overcome if they are understood as the 
ultimate products of the various forms of a secularism taken seriously 
and so reaching its ultimate consequences. Technical and military 
Means ate necessary in order to contain and drive back the USSR, 
but only if their limits are realized can they be truly efficient, can 
they achieve a final victory. 
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